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EDITORIALS 


The millions of dollars that have 
been given to libraries in the 
United States and other countries 
during 1926 express a growing 
consciousness of the importance of 
the public library, not only on the 
part of philanthropists, but of 
civic minded citizens generally. 
The largest contribution was made 
by the Carnegie Corporation, $4,- 
000,000. (See Illinois Libraries, 
April, 1926). Some of the other 
large grants are as follows: 

Morris Gest gave to the Boston 
Public Library $2,652, the entire 
gross receipts from one of the local 
performances of the “Miracle.” In 
presenting the gift to the library 
trustees, Mr. Gest wrote, “What 
little education I have, I got 
through the public library. The 
fact that I am able to dictate this 
letter in the English language I 
owe to the library. In my youth I 
had neither time nor funds to 
study with, and the library pro- 
vided the only means of self cul- 
ture I had.” 

George F. Baker, New York 
banker, has given $1,000,000 to 
Dartmouth College for a new li- 
brary building. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has 
given $37,500 for the Paris Library 
School for 1926-27. The school has 
been conducted under the super- 
vision of the American Library 
Association with Miss Sarah C. N. 
Bogle as director. It has been fi- 
nanced until this year by grants 
from the American Committee for 
work in devastated France. All of 
the French library associations 
have cooperated with the school. 
The students come not only from 
France, but from other countries 
as well. The course of study is 
based upon American library 
school methods. 


The China Foundation Board has 
made an annual grant of $10,000 
for three years for professorships 
and scholarships in library science 
in the Boone library school at Wu- 
chang, China. The school was 


founded by Mary Elizabeth Wood, 
who spoke on recent library de- 
velopments in China, before the 
A. L. A. conference at Saratoga, 
1924, and who was a guest of the 
Association at Atlantic City. 


In appreciation of the work of 
the American Library Association, 
and through a desire to share in 
the entertainment of our overseas 
and foreign delegates to the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary conference, At- 
lantic City, Illinois librarians and 
libraries contributed $3,135.48 to 
the anniversary fund. Massa- 
chusetts sent in $3,522.65 and 
California $4,051.85. 


Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida, has created a unique de- 
partment to be known as the pro- 
fessorship of books. Edwin Os- 
good Grover, author, editor and 
publisher of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed professor. 

The chief purpose of the course 
is to stimulate in students reading 
habits that shall be lifelong. The 
class room will be fitted up more 
as a private library, with fireplace 
and lounge chairs, than the usual 
school room. The course will con- 
sist of lectures on books and book 
making by Professor Grover, but 
more largely of free discussion of 
books by the students under his 
supervision. Years ago Ralph 
Waldo Emmerson suggested just 
such a college course. 


The University of Chicago has 
been selected as the university for 
the founding of the graduate li- 
brary school. Provision for financ- 
ing the school was made by the 
Carnegie Corporation in the $4,- 
000,000 gift of last May. The en- 
dowment for the school is $1,000,- 
000. Frederick P. Keppel, presi- 
dent of the corporation says: “The 
usefulness of the library depends 
upon the professional training of 
the librarian, hence the importance 
of a higher type of library training.” 
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The Fiftieth Anniversary Con- 
ference of the American Library 
Association was held in Atlantic 
City and Philadelphia, October 4-9. 
Delegates from overseas and for- 
eign countries gave an interna- 
tional character to the meeting. 

At the opening session messages 
from the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, American Federation of 
Labor, General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the Na- 
tional Education Association ex- 
pressed hearty good will and co- 
operation. 

Francis G. Blair, President of 
the National Education Association 
and Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Illinois, said: 

“Whatever seeming turmoil 
there may be in the emotional and 
intellectual life of today, and what- 
ever other remedies made be wisely 
applied, I am convinced that most 
of these difficulties, both in the 
present and in the past, arise out 
of the fact that so many people 
have never learned how to select 
and read a book. Wherever we can 
fix a habit of selecting and reading 
worth while books, the emotional 
and intellectual life of the home, 
the community and the nation will 
be strengthened. 

The work of organizing libraries 
and training librarians is in this 
large sense a very fundamental 
work in the building of better 
character and better citizenship. 

As President of the National 
Education Association, whose in- 
terests and purposes lie along 
these very lines, I extend to you 
the greetings of the teachers of the 
children of this Republic, and as- 
sure you of our hearty support in 
your endeavors to help in the great 
work of character and nation 
building.” 

The General sessions were de- 
voted to addresses by the foreign 
delegates. All spoke in English, 
excepting Monsieur Marcel, Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Paris, who spoke 
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in French. Mr. Henry Guppy, Li- 
brarian of the John Rylands Li- 
brary, Manchester, England, paid 
fine tribute to the far-reaching in- 
fluence of the leaders in the library 
profession of England and Amer- 
ica in his address on the power of 
personality. 

The President, Charles F. D. Bel- 
den, in his address said that the 
outstanding characteristics of the 
past fifty years were open shelves, 
home use of books, and the organ- 
ization of work with children. 

“As the second half century of 
organized library work opens be- 
fore us a change of emphasis is 
taking place. More and more is 
being realized the necessity of 
vitalizing the material on the 
shelves of the public library if its 
custodians are in the fullest meas- 
ure to serve the present and po- 
tential users of the institution. 
Librarians must have a better and 
wider knowledge of the contents of 
books, and the ability to find out 
and deliver at call facts of all kinds 
and to evaluate all available re- 
sources for the use of the business 
and professional world. 

“It is a tragic fact that thou- 
sands of men and women first feel 
their need of a formal education 
when it is too late to get it. But 
there is the public library—every 
man’s university. We are just 
waking up to the infinite possi- 
bilities of helpfulness which in the 
past have lain dormant and ne- 
glected in every public library. It 
will be the task of the American 
Library Association to bring home 
to the libraries and the public the 
importance of this function, and to 
bring libraries and the public to- 
gether in an educational relation. 

“The second half-century of 
American library history will be 
especially noteworthy in the de- 
velopment of libraries remote from 
the great cities. The past fifty 
years have been an age of urban 
development. There will be an up- 
building of great county and other 
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regional libraries, with a branch at 
every cross-road, to which—per- 
haps to the very gateway of the 
farm or the office or the mine—the 
books desired will be brought daily 
by some form of rural delivery. 

“With better methods, with a 
more adequately trained personnel, 
with more clearly defined aims, 
with improved tools, the American 
public library will do in the next 
fifty years a work such as is yet 
hardly dreamed of, except in the 
minds of a few far-sighted lead- 
ers.” 

The programs of the sections 
and affiliated organizations con- 
tained many fine and helpful pa- 
pers and discussions. 

In the trustees’ section Dr. Bost- 
wick spoke on the whole duty of a 
library trustee: “When a commun- 
ity wishes library service it hires 
library experts to furnish the serv- 
ice and appoints a board to repre- 
sent it in its relations with these. 
It is the board’s business to decide 
on what results it wishes its ex- 
perts to achieve, leaving to them 
the selection of methods; to see 
that they attain these results, re- 
placing them with others if they 
fail, and to supply the necessary 
funds. It should not busy itself 
with details, but devote all its ener- 
gies to these simple but compre- 
hensive duties. A board member 
should not attempt to be a libra- 
rian, nor should a librarian try to 
be a board member. They have 
distinct spheres, both highly nec- 
essary to the success of the insti- 
tution.” 


Miss Eastman in leading the dis- 
cussion displayed a chart showing 
the development of a library over a 
number of years. When the board 
of semi-political trustees was 
changed to one whose interest was 
in the library the circulation sta- 
tistics indicated an almost straight 
line of increase. 

Alice R. Eaton read a most in- 
teresting paper on international 
understanding through poetry, be- 
fore the lending section. “The 
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mission of poetry is not alone the 
joy of self-expression in emotional 
stress of joy or grief, aspiration or 
devotion, but making language so 
vividly animate as to secure sym- 
pathetic understanding and re. 
sponsive emotion and conviction. 

“Manners and customs of na- 
tions differ greatly, as do systems 
of education, language, physical 
characteristics and national tradi- 
tions, but human emotions are the 
same the world over and have been 
of all time. Love, hate, religious 
fervor, merriment, love of beauty, 
joy of accomplishment, all these 
are reactions of the spirit in all 
men and their expression in fitting 
language is the poetry of the 
world. 

“A study of the poetry of all na- 
tions and periods, with the result- 
ing knowledge of the universality 
of the great currents of human 
emotion will do much to promote 
mutual sympathy among the intel- 
ligent people of all races.” 

The anniversary session took 
place in Philadelphia, Drexel Insti- 
tute, with addresses by Mr. Bow- 
ker and Mr. Dewey. 

Mr. Bowker gave the story of 
the American Library Association, 
describing the first, 1876, meeting, 
over which Justin Windsor pre- 
sided, with Melvil Dewey as secre- 
tary. 

“The three days’ conference cul- 
minated on October 6th, fifty years 
ago this day, in the resolution 
forming the American Library As- 
sociation in which Mr. Dewey 
proudly enrolled himself as No. 1 
and to which he gave the motto, 
‘The best reading for the greatest 
number at the least cost.’ ” 

Mr. Bowker mentioned the out- 
standing librarians of those early 
days, Ainsworth R. Spofford, Dr. 
John S. Billings, Caroline M. Hew- 
ins, Mrs. Minerva W. Saunders, 
Mary Wright Plummer, and oth- 
ers. 

“The past is secure—and great 
has been the progress in g 
works. The future looms large— 
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and great are the problems of big- 
ness which confront us.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Bowker ex- 
pressed the hope that “The world 
may have lasting peace, and con- 
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ferences like the present give hope 
indeed that international ties may 
again be formed which will make 
the world a world of brotherhood, 
of helpfulness, of peace.” 


ATTRACTIVE NON-FICTION THAT OUGHT TO BE KEPT ALIVE. 


By Mary Eastwood, New York State Library. 


In a beautiful village in an east- 
ern state, a retreat for a few pro- 
fessional city dwellers, there 
stands on the main street a digni- 
fied library building, the gift of an 
old resident. Among the recent 
summer visitors was a librarian 
whose irresistible instinct common 
to her kind led her to the library. 
With critical eye she scanned the 
selection of non-fiction on the well 
filled shelves and somewhat to her 
amazement she found that it was 
good. 

Here, spread before her like a 
rich tapestry, was a varied and 
enticing collection not only of the 
accepted standards but of attrac- 
tive modern titles: books which 
would keep men and women alert 
and make them feel a part of their 
times; books offering a release 
from humdrum routine; books of- 
fering vicarious adventure; other 
books describing struggle and suc- 
cess; all of them books that would 
stimulate and refresh. And how 
readable they were! She had seen 
city boys thrill with widening eyes 
over the tales of those devastating 
African lions in Patterson’s Man 
eaters of Tsavo, and she recalled 
how Mayer’s Jungle beasts I have 
captured had held a boy one eve- 
ning so enthralled that he had for- 
gotten to go to a lurid movie. 
Among the biographies she saw 
Jane Addams’ Twenty years at 
Hull House, the beautifully written 
Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, the 
notable Life of Mary Lyon by Beth 
Gilchrist, Anna Shaw’s dramatic 
Life of a pioneer. She knew of a 
group of women who had passed 
one of the most delightful winters 
of their lives reading these books 


aloud. She was sure they would 
find it enjoyable to spend another 
year with some less famous but 
equally remarkable biographies: 
Patience Pennington’s A woman 
rice planter, Anne Bosworth 
Green’s Lone winter, Kartini’s Let- 
ters of a Javanese princess, Jeni- 
son’s Sunwise Turn, all again rec- 
ords of women who had achieved 
success through hard work and 
sometimes through hardship. Hap- 
py personal recollections stirred as 
her glance flitted here and there. 
Halliburton’s Royal road to ro- 
mance had revealed to her how 
limitless a capacity some individ- 
uals have for joie de vivre. Janet 
Scudder’s Modeling my life with 
its fascinating narrative of prog- 
ress from poverty to fame had held 
her enthralled till late in the night; 
Charles Hanson Towne’s Ambling 
through Acadia, his breezy record 
of a pilgrimage to Nova Scotia, had 
lured her the next year to follow 
the trail of the apple blossoms. 
Caroline Richards’ Village life in 
America had kept her and her fam- 
ily chuckling as they read from the 
authentic child diary, choice hu- 
morous morsels describing family 
life in Canandaigua, New York, in 
the 50’s. She looked at Elisabeth 
Woodbridge’s Jonathan papers and 
Frances Warner’s Endicott and I 
and responded again to the good 
humor which had radiated from 
them at her first reading. 


She envied the library its posses- 
sion of titles which,she had recent- 
ly found no longer appearing in the 
publishers’ catalogs. Books she 
had wanted to duplicate in a county 
library and which she might not be 
able to secure: The cruise of the 
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dream ship, Ralph Stock’s buoyant 
account of a cruise from Dover to 
the South Seas; Walter Reed and 
the yellow fever, in which H. A. 
Kelly tells the moving story of the 
sacrifices of the man who estab- 
lished beyond doubt the cause of 
yellow fever; Arley Munson’s Jun- 
gle days, a personal story of medi- 
cal missionary work among the 
country people of India; Mrs. 
Shaler’s Masters of fate, inspiring 
to all afflicted persons in its recital 
of distinguished achievements of 
the physically infirm. These and 
other valuable books now perhaps 
unattainable were possessed by 
this small library; books which 
were passing out of existence be- 
cause readers who had been cog- 
nizant of their worth and interest 
had not been sufficiently altruistic 
to communicate their knowledge 
and enthusiasm to others. How 
fortunate this village! The resi- 
dents were to be envied in having 
such a treasure trove! And how 
alive and progressive they must be. 
Yes, but—the fact was—the peo- 
ple were not at all alive and pro- 
gressive. Many that she had met 
were drab, and some were smug 
and some were narrow. There 
were bickerings between’ the 
churches, and jealousies among 
their members. Main Street with 
all it typified was the artery of the 
town. For the moment her the- 
ories were in ruins. Hadn’t she al- 
ways believed as gospel truth that 
good books exerted a beneficial in- 
fluence? Where was the fallacy? 

Then as she turned away dis- 
mayed, her eye caught the sight of 
well-worn fiction on shelves more 
than half empty; the melodramas 
of Curwood, Cullum and Zane Grey 
were shabby from much handling. 
The contrast between the tattered 
backs of that poor fiction and the 
neat immaculate bindings of the 
excellent non-fiction gave her 
pause. Hurriedly she plucked from 
the shelves one spotless volume of 
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non-fiction after another, opened 
the back cover and as quickly laid 
the book down. Her quandary 
was solved. Very few of them had 
been borrowed from the library 
even once. Here was treasure for 
the asking, but as completely ig- 
nored and as securely hidden as 
though it had been locked in a 
vault. By what means could it be 
revealed? 

She thought of a suggestive ar- 
ticle* she had read a few weeks 
before written by the late Stuart 
P. Sherman. (How irreparable the 
loss of that sensitive, acute and 
brilliant critic.) His paper had 
been addressed to booksellers but 
it was equally applicable to libra- 
rians. He had pointed out the 
three successive stages in human 
culture. 

“In the first stage of culture the 
orator flourishes and is held in 
great respect. . . . Nobody reads. 
The most they can do is to spell 
out a few chapters in Genesis. No- 
body thinks. ... 

“The second stage of culture is a 
great advance over the first.... 
The orator is still in demand. For 
huge conventions and midday 
luncheons and talk feasts and all 
manner of women’s clubs abound. 
The note of this stage of civiliza- 
tion is loudly to profess interest in 
progress; and to give public recog- 
nition to literature and art but 
very little private attention to 
them. . . . Reading is not thought 
of as one of the big solid satisfac- 
tions of life for all ages. ... 

“In the third stage of culture, 
oratory falls into complete disre- 
pute. ... People begin to read 
and think for themselves. They 
begin to discover the rich and ro- 
mantic and inexhaustible world of 
books. . . . People at this stage 
feed their minds just as regularly 
and carefully as they feed their 
bodies. 

“They read Carl Sandburg’s 
great life of Lincoln, wonderfully 


*Finding the intelligent public and enlarging it.” Publishers Weekly, May 29, '26. 
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opening up the life of our people, 
through the years preceding the 
struggle for the Union. They read 
Claude Bowers’ brilliant and dra- 
matic picture of the conflict be- 
tween Jefferson and Hamilton. 
They read M. R. Werner’s marvel- 
ous epical story of Joseph Smith 
and Brigham Young and _ the 
founding of Utah. They read that 
delicious book about the 1890’s 
which Thomas Beer has just pub- 
lished—The mauve decade. They 
read the astonishing memoirs of 
Colonel House and the delightful 
Letters of Walter Page. They 
read the remarkable book which 
Mark Sullivan has just given us, 
Our times, a book calculated to per- 
suade you and me and all of us 
that living right in America—in 
Pittsburgh or in Cleveland or in St. 
Louis—anywhere in America these 
last twenty-five years—we have 
had a rich life, we have moved 
among miracles and wonders.” 


And later he had said, “I am not 
a bookseller; but I sometimes wish 
I were for the future of bookselling 
in the United States is immense. 
You have a commodity which all 
intelligent people want and unin- 
telligent people need. What more 
can a salesman desire to fill him 
with optimism, enterprise and 
imagination ?” 

For bookseller and salesman she 
substituted librarian. How could 
the untrained librarian in this vil- 
lage be so filled with optimism, en- 
terprise and imagination as to be 
able to give all intelligent people 
the books they wanted and unin- 
telligent people the books they 
needed? The word salesman gave 
her a clue. Salesmanship,—that 
meant knowing all about your 
product, having faith in it, being 


*This list was distributed to those in attendance at the small libraries section of the 
A. L. A. conference at Atlantic City, October 5, 1926. 
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enthusiastic, knowing how to ad- 
vertise and push it. She realized 
that when a librarian failed in any 
of these ways she failed to be a 
good librarian. Not knowing her 
special commodity — books — was 
usually at the root of the failure of 
a librarian in a small community; 
she of course would then be in part 
responsible for a community’s in- 
ability to reach the third stage of 
culture. Small libraries every- 
where were far from realizing 
their highest possibilities. In time 
the state certification of librarians 
and the county library system 
would solve many small library 
problems. But before the coming 
of the library millenium, had she 
herself any obligation to this in- 
adequately administered library 
and to other small libraries in a 
similar state of inertia? Just this, 
she thought. The responsibility 
that every person has, librarian or 
layman, of doing his or her part in 
keeping both books and people 
alive through sharing book en- 
thusiasms. But if she talked con- 
stantly and wore out other people 
in addition to herself, what she 
said could not be far-reaching or 
enduring. Her suggestions must 
find a more lasting medium. She 
knew the value of the printed, an- 
notated book list. Here was a key 
to be used at will to unlock the 
treasuries of this and other li- 
braries. So she assembled her 
titles and prepared a list which 
she called “As readable as fiction,” 
a selection by no means compre- 
hensive but which she hoped would 
grow and be rounded out by con- 
tributions from other book lovers. 

Then she gave copies* to the li- 
brarian and to others who believed 
in the gospel of books and again to 
others whom she hoped to convert. 
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COUNTY LIBRARIES INCREASE* 


By Julia Wright Merrill, American Library Association. 


The county library movement is 
gaining momentum. Thirteen 
counties established county library 
service during the year 1925-26. 
They were scattered over eight 
states—Louisiana, Maryland, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin. 

The year 1926-27 has already 
started out well, according to in- 
formation received by the Commit- 
tee on Library Extension of the 
American Library Association. 

In Ohio, on November 2, Greene 
County voted to establish a county 
library under the new county dis- 
trict law which ensures adequate 
support. The levy as set by the 
county library board is mandatory 
upon the county budget commis- 
sion, between a minimum of two- 
tenths of a mill and a maximum of 
a mill. This new organization will 
succeed an association library at 
Xenia for which the county com- 
missioners had made a small ap- 
propriation under the old law. As 


this was the library’s sole income 
it was inadequate even for city 
service and made no impression on 
county needs. 

Three California counties have 
acted, bringing the number of 
county libraries in that state to 46 
out of a possible 58. Mariposa 
County cut the road implement tax 
and allowed the amount for county 
library service, thus establishing it 
without increasing the tax rate. As 
the county has only 2,775 popula- 
tion, it then contracted for library 
service with the neighboring coun- 
ty of Merced. A similar contract 
was made by Sierra County with 
Plumas County, which had a well 
established county library. Marin 
County created an _ independent 
county library. 

County library campaigns are 
under way in New Jersey, Minne- 
sota, Louisiana, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina and prob- 
ably other states. Arkansas and 
North Dakota are working for 
county library laws. 


*Paper read before the County Libraries Round Table, Atlantic City, 1926. 


THE DAVID COPPERFIELD LIBRARY. 


By Mrs. Harry W. Lukins, President Streator Public Library Board. 


For several years a desire has 
been with me to visit David Cop- 
perfield’s Library in London, the 
scene of a touching little incident 
which took place in 1922. 

An American-born gentleman by 
the name of John Brett Langstaff, 
a Harvard and Oxford graduate, 
had charge of a mission at Magda- 
len College House, London, and it 
was through him the inspiration 
came to make of the house where 
Charles Dickens lived during sev- 
eral years of his boyhood, a sanc- 
tuary for other boys and girls 
whose lives were cramped and joys 
were few. 


The flowering of this idea makes 
fascinating reading and will cause 
us Americans to pause and think. 

We feel so sure that we have 
made the great contribution to the 
world in efficient library methods, 
but have we anything that has 
quite the atmosphere and spirit as 
has this library at 13 Johnson 
street, Somers Town? 

The eyes of the world are now 
upon this child of Mr. Langstaff’s 
dreams, and the following little 
story of reciprocity between the 
crippled children of the Rhine- 
lander School of New York City 
and Tiny Tim of Somers Town 1s 
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the one which drew my attention 
to “the realist children’s library I 
have ever seen,” as Anne Carroll 
Moore calls it: 

The American children sent word 
to the children of Johnson street, 
asking if some of their crippled 
children would take a wreath for 
them to the grave of Charles Dick- 
ens at Westminster Abbey upon 
June 9, 1922, the anniversary of 
his death. 

This threw the children of Som- 
ers Town into a great flutter. How 
could this successfully be sent 
from such a distance? Would it 
have to be frozen in a block of ice 
to preserve it? What would the 
care-taker of Westminster say if 
he were to see a crowd of Cockney 
(many scantily clad) children 
troop into the Abbey? “Well,” 
they said, “If these American chil- 
dren are shrewd enough to get the 
wreath over to Somers Town we 
ought to be able to get it into the 
Abbey.” 

The piece came . . . a gorgeous 
thing of scarlet geraniums, Dick- 
ens favorite flower, beautifully 
fashioned from paper by these 
happy crippled children. 

Now “Tiny Tim” from the Li- 
brary was a boy of about twelve, 
just barely able to walk, but with 
a dauntless happy spirit which 
radiated love and cheer to the 
whole room full of children. 

To him was given the honor of 
actually placing the flowers on 
their beloved’s grave, and two oth- 
er lads (members of the juvenile 
staff of twenty, “Master of Keys” 
and “Master of Books’) were to 
bear him upon their shoulders. 
There were others to whom cer- 
tain duties were designated, so all 
together, from grim, gray Johnson 
Street they rode in grandeur to 
Westminster, the children too in- 
tent upon their mission to be con- 
fused by camera men, reporters, 
and interested observers. 

Very timidly they filed into the 
Abbey—the first time they had 
ever dared enter this great place 
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with its towering columns, and 
found the slab they were seeking. 

To this shrine, piled high with 
tributes from all parts of the 
world, “Tiny Tim” added his of- 
fering of love and devotion to the 
other boy of twelve who lived and 
dreamed in a little back room at 13 
Johnson street, one hundred years 
before. 


There are those who feel that 
his spirit still is there, guiding the 
reading tastes of these hungry, ne- 
glected boys and girls; many of 
them the counter-types of the 
characters he immortalized. For 
it is not upon the cheap, tawdry 
and sensational they are feasting. 
France has sent hundreds of her 
best juvenile books; a representa- 
tive of the University of Leyden 
made a special visit to present 
Dutch children’s literature; Amer- 
ica has sent her rarest publica- 
tions; authors, publishers, and il- 
lustrators have given of their best, 
all in homage to this perfect chil- 
dren’s library. 


My visit was last summer while 
the rooms were undergoing reno- 
vation, but even under those condi- 
tions I received impressions which 
will always cling, and which have 
caused me to pronounce it the 
sweetest spot in all London. Ina 
row of concrete covered brick 
houses stands this colorful gem of 
a place, with its brass tablet and 
knocker, green railings, colored 
tiles under each window, window 
boxes of bright flowers, blue 
around each tiny window pane, and 
children, children, children running 
from every direction at the sight 
of us. 

Across the street lived Little 
Dorritt, and you feel that Oliver 
Twist must surely be just a few 
doors away. 

13 Johnson street is not easily 
found by the uninitiated, and I ad- 
vise those who are seeking it to go 
first to Euston Station, which can 
easily be reached by tram or bus, 
then take a taxicab from there 
with a driver who knows the lo- 
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cality, for it is not a district in 
which one would care to ramble. 
So Librarians, and all friends of 
children, when you make your tour 
of England and tire of looking at 
antiquated things and living in the 
“long ago,” just make a pilgrim- 
age out to David Copperfield’s Li- 
brary which has all the charm of 
the Past combined with a much- 
alive Present, which is working 
and serving childhood in many lov- 
ing ways. Then I know that our 
American children will profit by 
your having made the visit. 

I could write of the blue and buff 
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smocks that the children wear 
while they read the books, and oth- 
er original turns inaugurated by 
the founder, but all of this can be 
found in a book which should be 
on the shelves of every library. 

Mr. Langstaff has written the 
romance of his adventure, calling 
it “David Copperfield’s Library” 
and has pledged that all profits 
accruing from its sale shall be 
given over for the use of this 
unique institution—‘“the length- 
ened shadow” of one man with a 
great vision. 


THE NEWBERY MEDAL. 


John Bowie Chrisman was 
awarded the Newbery medal for 
his Shen of the sea, a book of 
Chinese fairy and folk tales. 

The medal is the gift of Frederic 
G. Melcher, editor of Publisher’s 
Weekly, and may be given only to 
American authors. The medal is 
named in honor of John Newbery, 
an eighteenth century publisher, 
one of the first to give attention to 
children’s books. 

Miss Nina Brotherton, chairman 
of the children’s librarian’s sec- 
tion, in presenting the medal, said: 

“It is always difficult to foretell 
which of the books popular today 
will be read ten years from now. 
Times change and customs change, 
but child nature fortunately re- 
mains much the same through all 


these changes. The trivial may 
pass and be forgotten, but the 
great book which the child of yes- 
terday enjoyed will be read with 
the same eagerness by the child of 
tomorrow. There are certain es- 
sentials, simplicity, sincerity, 
wholesome humor, directness, li- 
terary quality. We believe that we 
have found a book among those 
published in 1925 which will stand 
the test and which will live to give 
pleasure to future generations. 
Therefore, in behalf of the Chil- 
dren’s Librarian’s Section of the 
American Library Association, I 
present to you, Mr. Chrisman, our 
highest token of appreciation, the 
John Newbery Medal, awarded for 
the most distinguished children’s 
book of the year.” 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS SUMMER LIBRARY COURSES. 


The University of Illinois this 
summer again offered two groups 
of library courses: the courses for 
high school graduates who are in 
library positions, and the courses 
for college graduates. Altogether 
90 students enrolled, and their fine 
spirit and quality were a constant 
source of satisfaction to the fac- 
ulty. 

The courses for high school 
graduates were extended from the 
former six weeks to eight weeks, 


in order to correspond to the other 
courses given at the university 
during the summer, and to allow 
more time for the work of these 
courses. Twenty-eight students 
registered, and all except five were 
from Illinois libraries. Nearly all 
the students were in library posi- 
tions; three were high school li- 
brarians or assistants and reported 
salaries averaging $1,145, with a 
range from $787 to $1,600. Twenty 
were public librarians or assistants 
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and reported salaries which aver- 
aged $776 with a range from $500 
to $1,140. 

The courses for college grad- 
uates were attended by sixty-two 
students; and by four others, reg- 
istered in other colleges of the 
university. Four of the students 
had received the Master’s degree 
and one the Doctor’s. Four were 
men; twenty of the students were 
from Illinois; ten were from Iowa; 
five from Kansas; four from Min- 
nesota, and smaller numbers from 
fifteen other states. Most of the 
students were in library positions; 
of the sixty-two, one was employed 
as librarian of a public library and 
nine were employed as assistants 
in public libraries; seven as col- 
lege librarians; and twenty-two 
were assistants in college libraries; 
eleven were employed in high 
schools, either as librarians or 
teacher librarians; one in a state 
library, and one in a legislative 
reference library. 


Of the students employed in col- 
lege or university libraries, seven 
who were librarians reported sal- 
aries averaging $1,950; fifteen who 
were assistants reported salaries 
averaging $1,420. Seven in public 
libraries reported salaries averag- 
ing $1,151. Nine reported salaries 
as librarians or teacher librarians 
in high schools averaging $1,563. 

The courses offered to college 
graduates included all of the 
courses for the first semester of 
the library school curriculum. In 
addition, two courses from the sec- 
ond semester’s work, and one from 
year’s work, were of- 
ered. 


A faculty of nine gave full time 
to the work: Ethel Bond, A. B., B. 
L. S., Anne M. Boyd, A. B., B. L. S., 
and Margaret A. Gramesly, B. L. 
S., of the library school faculty; 
Ruth Sankee, A. B., B. L. S., Li- 
brarian of the Decatur High 
School; Julia C. Pressey, A. B., B. 
L. S.; and Frances Ambuhl, A. B., 
Helen Haug, A. B., Jeanette E. Van 
der Ploeg, A. B., and Downing P. 
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O’Harra, A. B., of the library 
school, assistants. 

The Library Club gave a picnic 
supper on the porch of the Wom- 
ans’ Building, for the summer stu- 
dents; and they were all shown 
through the new Library building. 
The students in the courses for 
high school graduates held a num- 
ber of story hours, under the su- 
pervision of Miss Boyd. 

P. L. Windsor. 

The list of students follows. The 
asterisk indicates the students 
who were registered for the 
courses for college graduates; the 
double asterisk indicates those who 
have attended two summer ses- 
sions of these courses and the dag- 
ger indicates those who have at- 
tended a third summer, or who, as 
members of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library, regis- 
tered for courses. The names not 
marked are those of students in 
the courses for high school grad- 
uates. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cairo—Evelyn Jones, a senior 
assistant, Public Library. 


Champaign — Geneva Couberly, 
children’s librarian, Public Li- 
brary. **Lucile Wilcox, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, B. S. 1923. * Lina 
Anne Wilske, assistant, Public Li- 
brary. 

Chicago — Margaret Heffernan, 
assistant librarian, Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology. Elizabeth 
Weiss, assistant, Public Library. 

Danville—Helen E. Mills, assist- 
ant, Public Library. 

Decatur—Vera M. White, as- 
sistant, Public Library. *Mary La 
Rue, Illinois Woman’s College, B. 
A. 1920, assistant Public Library. 


DeLand—* Wilma Allene Troxel, 
— Wesleyan University, B. S. 
26. 


Elgin—Lillian Hurvitz, assistant 
librarian, High School Library. 


Elmhurst—Iva McAllister, 
brarian, High School Library. 
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Fairfield—Lila L. Stonemetz, li- 
brarian, Public Library. 

Galena—May Evelyn Houy, as- 
sistant, Public Library. 

Herrin—Mona Gosnell, librarian, 
Public Library. 

Highland Park—Mrs. Eva Gil- 
pin Crozier, Hanover College, 1895- 
98, 1924; Beloit College 1923, chil- 
dren’s librarian, Public Library. 

Hoopeston—M ar garet Grace 
Newburn, assistant librarian, Pub- 
lic Library. 

Jacksonville—**Marion Ethel 
Galley, Illinois College, A. B. 1925, 
senior assistant, Public Library. 
*Sylvia Taylor, Illinois College, A. 
B. 1922, reference librarian, Pub- 
lic Library. 

Johnston City—Cora Mae Felts, 
librarian, Public Library. 

Joliet—Josephine McBride, as- 
sistant, Public Library. Sister 
Mary Aniceta, De Paul University, 
A. B. 1923, assistant, St. Frances 
Academy. 7Sister Mary Jovita, De 
Paul University, A. B. 1920, M. A. 
1921, assistant, St. Frances Col- 
lege. 

La Salle—Elizabeth Davis, as- 
sistant librarian, Public Library. 

Libertyville — Anne-Marie Gra- 
ham, assistant librarian, Public Li- 
brary. 

Macomb—Mrs. Ida L. Sturgeon, 
assistant librarian, Public Library. 


Madison—Mrs. Sadie (McGee- 
hee) Crawford, librarian, Public 
Library. 

Ottawa—*Vilda P. Beem, li- 
brarian, Public Library. 

Paris—Ethel Marie Haug, as- 
sistant, Public Library. 


Peoria—*Helen Douglas, Mount 
Holyoke, A. B. 1900, teacher, High 
School. *Grace E. Ojemann, stu- 
dent, University of Illinois. 

Rockford—Lois H. Nichols, as- 
sistant, Public Library. 

Springfield—* Margaret Fowler, 
Illinois Woman’s College, A. B. 
1923, assistant, Public Library. 
**O. Louise Hoopes, Northwestern 
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University, 1917-19, Wisconsin 
University, Summer 1921, cata- 
loger, State Library. 


Tuscola—Elsie M. Williams, li- 
brarian, Public Library. 


Urbana—*Edith Bond, student, 
University of Illinois. Helen 
Marie Clark, Indiana University, 
A. B. 1921, assistant, University of 
Illinois Library. Mildred Dilling- 
ham, University of Illinois, A. B. 
1926, assistant, University of IIli- 
nois Library. +Jessie Irene Dobbs, 
University of Illinois, A. B. 1925, 
assistant, University of Illinois Li- 
brary. *Irene May Doyle, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, A. B. 1911, A. M. 
1924, teacher, Urbana High School. 
*Mrs. Elleine (Harrison) McLel- 
lan, Galloway College, M. E. L. 
1912, assistant, University of IlIli- 
nois Library. *Margaret Oldfa- 
enw University of Illinois, A. B. 


West Chicago— Helen Marie 
Koupal, University of Illinois, A. B. 
1922, High School Library. 


W heat on—*Julia Blanchard, 
Wheaton College, A. B. 1899, A. M. 
1904, librarian, Wheaton College. 


ARKANSAS. 


Clarksville—*Clara Earle, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, B. A. 1896, 
Sorbonne University 1900-01, li- 
brarian, College of the Ozarks Li- 
brary. 


Eldorado—*Kate Morene Dum- 
as, Ouachita College, A. B. 1926, li- 
brarian, High School Library. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington — *Lucia Wardlaw 
Parker, University of Grenoble, 
1907-08, Summer Sessions, 1907, 
708, ’09, Chicago University, 
1910-11, Summer, 1910; 1911; 715, 
716. Withdrew July 2, 1926. 


GEORGIA. 


Athens—*Louise Leslie Fant, 
University of Georgia, 1925, gen- 
eral assistant, State Normal School 
Library. 
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INDIANA. 

Evansville — *Helen Bertelsen, 
Evansville College, A. B. 1925, ex- 
tension department, Public Li- 
brary. 

Hammond—**Leona Belle Haw- 
ver, Indiana University, A. B. 
1922, librarian, High School Li- 
brary. 

LaPorte—Ruth Keithline, Val- 
paraiso University, 1920-21, li- 
brarian, Junior High School Li- 
brary. 

Richmond — **Florence Agnes 
Ratliff, Earlham College, A. B. 
1904, librarian, Morton High 
School Library. 


IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids—**Helen Grace 
Brownell, Coe College, B. A. 1924, 
loan assistant, Coe College Library. 

Davenport—**E unice Esther 
Christiansen, Augustana College, 
B. A. 1918, reference librarian, 
Public Library. 


Des Moines—**Phoebe A. Jen- 


sen, Des Moines University, B. A. 
1918, assistant, Public Library. 
*Elva Leonora Krogh, University 
of Nebraska, A. B. 1922, assistant, 
Grand View College Library. 


Dubuque—*John Edward 
Byrnes, Columbia College, A. B. 
1926, general assistant, Columbia 
College. 

Iowa City—*Icko Iben, Univer- 
sity of Halle-Wittenberg, Ph. D. 
1922. *Aletha B. Redman, Ells- 
worth College, A. B. 1922, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, M. A. 1923, assistant, 
University of Iowa Library. 

Sheldon—-* Laura Shipley, Drake 
University, A. B. 1925, librarian, 
Public Library. 

Washington — *Phianna Abi- 
gail Sutten, Des Moines Univer- 
sity, B. A. 1924, teacher, High 
School. 


Waterloo—*Gertrude Becker, 
Cornell College, B. A. 1914. 


KANSAS. 
Emporia—*Charlotte E. Howe, 
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Kansas State Teachers College, 
teacher, Junior High School. 

Kansas City—*Minnie Alice 
Chapman, Kansas State Teachers 
College, B. S. 1916, teacher-li- 
brarian, Junior High School. 

Manhattan—7;Maurine Finkbine 
Irwin, Knox College, B. A. 1925, 
loan assistant, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College Library. 

Pittsburg—*Jessie Odella Na- 
tion, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, B. S. 1918, librarian, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College Li- 
brary. 

Winfield—; Allen D. Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, A. B. 1919, li- 
brarian, Southwestern College Li- 
brary. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore—* Margaret Elizabeth 
Coonan, Western Maryland Col- 
lege, A. B. 1922, cataloger, Legis- 
lative Reference Library. 


MINNESOTA. 
Hibbing—**Fay Cuzner, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, B. A. 1908, 
assistant librarian, School Library. 

Minneapolis—**F rances Vir- 
ginia Doneghy, University of Mis- 
souri, A. B. 1922, cataloger, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library. 

Moorehead — *Caroline Branae, 
St. Olaf College, B. A. 1918, teach- 
er-librarian, High School. 

St. Paul—*Frida Pliefke, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, B. A. 1921, 
assistant, Public Library. 

MISSOURI. 

Kirksville—*Clara Etta Yadon, 
State Teacher’s College of Kirks- 
ville, B. S. 1917, head of loan de- 
partment, State Teacher’s College 
Library. 

Rolla—**Edith Carrington 
Jones, Washington University, B. 
A. 1916, M. A. 1917, librarian, Mis- 
souri School of Mines Library. 

NEBRASKA. 

Grand Island—**Alice Ella 
Paine, University of Chicago, Ph. 
B. 1925, librarian, Senior High 
School Library. 
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Lincoln—* Earnest W. Lundeen, 
University of Nebraska, B.S. 1919, 
librarian, Cotner College Library. 
*Caroline Alice Roberts, Cotner 
College, A. B. 1926, assistant, Cot- 
ner College Library. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Albuquerque—Ruth Russell, 
University of New Mexico, 1919- 
21, assistant, University of New 
Mexico Library. 


NEW YORK. 


Rochester—* Marjorie Brownell, 
University of Rochester, B. A. 
1926, assistant cataloger, Univer- 
sity of Rochester. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

New Salem—*Clara Louise Wur- 
dell, Macalester College, B. A. 1924, 
teacher-librarian, High School Li- 
brary. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati—*Helen Dorothy Be- 
suden, University of Cincinnati, B. 
A. 1925, assistant, University of 
Cincinnati Library. 

Columbus—jEdythe Louise 
Lewis, Northwestern University, 
B. A. 1921, librarian, High School 
Library. 

Oxford—*Dorothy Johnston 
Fogarty, Miami University 1923- 
26, student assistant, Miami Uni- 
versity Library. *Emma Gertrude 
Newman, Miami University, A. B. 
1925, assistant, Miami University 
Library. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Apache—*Esther Horr, Baylor 
University, A. B. 1924; teacher, 
High School. 

Norman—* Willie Alice DeWitt, 
University of Oklahoma, 1924, 
head of loan department, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Library. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Vermilion—**Eleanor Jane Con- 
way, University of South Dakota, 
B. A. 1924, cataloger, University of 
South Dakota Library. 

Brookings—* Anna Frances Du- 
dack, Iowa State Teachers College, 
A. B. 1923, teacher, High School. 
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TENNESSEE. 
Athens—Maude La Belle Weid- 
ner. Tennessee Wesleyan College, 
Junior College Diploma, 1926, li- 
brarian, Tennessee Wesleyan Col- 
lege Library. 


TEXAS. 

Arlington—**Mrs. Bessie (Bell) 
McClanahan, Trinity University, 
A. B., librarian, North Texas Ag- 
ricultural College Library. 

Austin—*Georgann Reid, Uni- 
versity of Texas, B. A. 1925, as- 
sistant reference librarian, Exten- 
sion Division. 

Houston—Alice Elizabeth Gol- 
den, Rice Institute, 1924-26, gen- 
eral assistant, Public Library. 

Sherman—Mrs. Virginia (Bin- 
ion) Crabtree, librarian, Public Li- 
brary. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Beckley —7Brilla May Lloyd, 
University of Kentucky, B. §&. 
1915, librarian, High School Li- 
brary. 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton—7jAda Mae Young, In- 
diana Central College, A. B. 1924, 
cataloger, Lawrence College Li- 
brary. 


The Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, is offer- 
ing to give free to any library 
wanting them, a set of six guide 
books of travel tours of individual 
countries. The titles are: 

Ricalton—China. 


Emery — Russia through the 
stereoscope. 

Ellison — Rome 
stereoscope. 

Kent—One hundred and forty 
places in Bible lands. 

Hurlbut-Kent—Part II, South- 
ern Judea. 

Hurlbut-Kent—Part III, South- 
ern Judea. 

Any library desiring the set or 
any special volumes of the set, 
should write at once to the Key- 
stone View Company. 
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BOOKS ADDED TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL MIND ALCOVE. 
These books may be borrowed 

from our Library Extension Divi- 

sion: 

Clark—Europe, A geographical 
reader. 


Foulke—A random record of 
travel during fifty years. 
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Goodnow—China, an analysis. 

Mixer—Porto Rico. 

Pankoff — Memoirs of Halide 
Edib. 

Pupin—From immigrant to in- 


ventor. 


Robson—A wayfarer in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Sugimoto—A daughter of the 
Samurai. 


LIBRARY IMPROVEMENTS. 


Fourteen Illinois libraries have 
been improved during the past 
summer, six of them being en- 
larged to provide more space for 
their increasing number of vol- 
umes. Several of the libraries 
found it necessary to close for re- 
pairs, while a few were able to 
continue service during the period 
of remodeling. Following is the 
record of repairs and improve- 
ments in each library: 

Belvidere. The Ida Public Li- 


brary has been newly redecorated. 


Bloomington. Work began in 
June on the Withers Public Li- 
brary which will result in the com- 
plete remodeling and redecorating 
of the building, with a sufficient 
expansion to meet the increasing 
growth of the library for the next 
fifteen or twenty years. The re- 
modeling program provides for 
fifty percent book space increase, 
adequate cataloging quarters, room 
for separate permanent and tem- 
porary art collections, added com- 
mittee room, new lighting system, 
inter-telephone office service, city 
heat and modern plumbing system, 
and entire interior redecoration. 
Improvements will amount to $50,- 
000 and will make the building 
very attractive both inside and out, 
with much greater capacity for ef- 
ficient service. 

In the midst of all the disorder 
and upheaval the complete staff of 
the library has continued work in 
every department. With a circu- 
lation of ten thousand books dur- 
ing the month of August the li- 
brarian felt that the importance of 


the service was of such proportion 
as to warrant its continuance in 
spite of difficulties and discomforts 
to themselves and the public. It is 
expected that the remodeling will 
require about six months. 

Canton. Repairs upon the pub- 
- library were finished in Septem- 

r. 

Edwardsville. A public recep- 
tion was held July 30 to celebrate 
the completion of repairs and deco- 
ration of the public library for the 
first time since its erection in 1906. 
The interior and exterior of the 
building have been repainted, new 
book racks installed, hard wood 
floors and modern lighting fixtures 
provided, and the basement con- 
verted into suitable rooms for chil- 
dren’s story hour gatherings. Over 
$4,000 was expended on the im- 
provements and the library now 
presents a very attractive appear- 
ance. 

Galva. The public library build- 
ing has recently been painted and 
metal weather strips placed on all 
the windows. 

Hillsboro. A new concrete floor 
was put in the reading rooms of 
the library. 

Joliet. Contract was awarded 
for redecoration of the public li- 
brary during the month of August. 

Mendota. A new furnace has 
been installed in the library and a 
new electric clock added. 

Peoria. The improvements plan- 
ned at the Peoria Public Library 
include the addition of three open 
shelf rooms which will provide for 
88,000 books, enlargement of the 
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children’s room, increased space 
for books in the loan department 
and a rearrangement of depart- 
ment rooms for purposes of effi- 
ciency. The upper floor will be 
utilized for educational and re- 
ligious volumes and a formerly lit- 
tle-used room enlarged for the fine 
arts collection. 

Rockton. The Talcott Free Li- 
brary has installed a furnace and 
had windows put in the basement 
for better ventilation. 


Springfield. Formal opening of 
the new children’s room in the Lin- 
coln Library took place Saturday, 
June 5. Attractive juvenile books 
were on display and invitations 
were sent to parent-teacher’s as- 
sociations and other clubs and vis- 
itors. The remodeling of the au- 
dience room on the ground floor of 
the building provides this new 
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space for the children. The for. 
mer children’s room on the second 
floor is being converted into a 
men’s library which will house the 
business and technical reference 
works of the library. 


Stillman Valley. A veranda has 
been added to the front entrance of 
the house which has been convert- 
ed into a library. The planting of 
shrubs and hardy plants on the 
north side of the library lawn have 
added to the appearance of the 
grounds. 


Waukegan. Extensive remodel- 
ing of the library has resulted in 
increased floor space of the build- 
ing, improved light and ventilation 
and a children’s school collection of 
books on the first floor which is ex- 
pected to increase juvenile circula- 
tion. 


Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber of 
Springfield, librarian of the Illi- 
nois State Historical Library, sec- 
retary of the Illinois State Histori- 
cal Society, and one of the state’s 
most prominent women, died in St. 
Luke’s hospital, Chicago, May 31, 
following an illness of several 
weeks. Mrs. Weber had served as 
librarian of the Illinois State His- 
torical Library since 1898, and was 
one of the founders of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, and a 
member of the board of directors 
of that organization since 1904. 
Mrs. Weber was an acknowledged 
authority on Illinois history and 
had directed the publication of 
much historical data issued by the 
library. Her death brings a deep 
loss not only to her many personal 
friends, but to the whole state in 
which she was so widely known 
and respected. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Weber was secretary of a 
State Commission which had 
charge of the erection of the monu- 
ment in 1912, at Edwardsville, Illi- 
nois, to Governor Ninian Edwards 
and the pioneers of Madison Coun- 
ty. She had charge of exhibits of 
Illinois state historical material 
and Lincolniana, at the exposition 
held at St. Louis, 1904; Portland, 
Oregon, 1905; Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, 1907; and the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition in 1915. She was 
a member of the American His- 
torical Association, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the 
United Daughters of 1812, Dames 
of the Loyal Legion, the Daughters 
of Veterans, the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, the Na- 
tional Association of State Li- 
brarians, and the Illinois State Li- 
brary Association. 
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PERSONALS. 


Miss Mary Aikman will succeed 
Miss Stella Jessop, junior assistant 
of the children’s department in the 
Evanston Public Library. Miss 
Aikman has recently completed the 
library training course given by 
the Chicago Public Library. Miss 
Jessop will enter the training class 
of the Detroit Public Library. Miss 
Ruth Lowverse, a graduate of the 
Western Reserve University Li- 
brary School, will fill the vacancy 
occurring through the resignation 
of Miss Sonja Wennerblad, assist- 
ant children’s librarian, who will 
join the children’s staff of the 
Seattle Public Library. 


Miss Ellen Bell has been elected 
librarian of the Warsaw Free Pub- 
lic Library, to succeed Mrs. Mills, 
who has resigned. 


Miss Anne Boyd of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School, Ur- 
bana, and Miss Nelle Webb of the 
Withers Public Library, Blooming- 


ton, were among the Illinois peo- 
ple who enjoyed the pre-conference 
tour of the American Library As- 
sociation before its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Convention at Philadelphia 
in September. 


Miss Dorothy Cheseboro, chil- 
dren’s and hospital librarian in the 
Decatur Public Library, died at her 
home June 30, following an eight 
weeks’ illness. Miss Cheseboro 
had been in the library since her 
high school graduation six years 
ago, and was beloved by the chil- 
dren and hospital patients. Miss 
C. Alberta Hildebrandt of Ithaca, 
N. Y., came to the library Septem- 
ber 1 to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Miss Cheseboro. Miss 
Hildebrandt, a graduate of the li- 
brary school at Syracuse, has had 
a number of years’ experience as 
children’s librarian. Miss Clara 
Baker, formerly with the library, 
has returned to take the place of 
Miss Elsa Wagner. who was re- 
cently married to Mr. Raymond H. 
Nugent of Chicago. 


Miss Mildred H. Crewe of the 
Highland Park Public Library 
spent eight weeks abroad, visiting 
England, Scotland and the Isle of 
Man. 


Miss Margaret Ely, of Ravens- 
wood, was appointed librarian of 
the Berwyn Public Library. Miss 
Ely is a graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege and of the Wisconsin Library 
school and has had several years 
of library experience. She comes 
to Berwyn from a Chicago firm of 
attorneys for whom she was re- 
search librarian. 


Miss Lottie Gibson has resigned 
her position as branch librarian of 
the North Branch of the Oak Park 
Library. Miss Gibson is to be 
married and will leave Oak Park. 


Miss Blanche Gray, librarian, 
and Mrs. Mary Casey, secretary of 
the Mattoon Public Library, Mat- 
toon, spent their summer vacations 
abroad with a party of the univer- 
sity travel bureau. 


Mrs. Elinor Hazelton, formerly 
of the Port Huron, Michigan, Coun- 
ty Library, and Miss Helene Rog- 
ers from the Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, have assumed charge 
of the south branch of the Evans- 
ton Public Library following va- 
cancies occurring through the res- 
ignation of Miss Hilda Mason and 
Miss Margaret Ruttan, who have 
been appointed to new positions. 


Miss Charlotte Hibbs assumed 
her duties September 1 as refer- 
ence librarian in the Oak Park 
Public Library. Miss Hibbs comes 
from the Simmons College Library 
School in Boston. 


Miss Josie B. Houchens of the 
University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, spent the summer 
abroad where she motored through 
Europe with friends. 


Miss Effie A. Lansden, librarian, 
addressed the Kiwanis club upon 
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the subject of Canada. The pro- 
gram was given in observation of 
the Bush-Bagot Treaty anniver- 


Sary. 


Miss Kathryn McDonald, li- 
brarian of the LaSalle Public Li- 
brary, was married May 38 to Jos- 
eph M. Kloeckner and is now re- 
siding in Chicago. 


Miss Catherine Mier, children’s 
librarian at the Jacksonville Pub- 
lic Library, has been appointed to 
the staff of the Davenport Public 
Library where she will begin her 
duties in November. 


Mr. Carl H. Milam sailed from 
New York June 12 for Prague, 
Czecho-Slovakia, to attend the In- 
ternational Congress of Librarians 
and Booklovers which took place 
June 28 to July 3. 


Mrs. S. B. Murray, first librarian 
of the Vandalia Public Library, has 
returned to the library to succeed 
Mrs. M. L. McCord, who has gone 
to live with her son at Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. 


Miss Anna May Price, Superin- 
tendent of the Library Extension 
Division, Springfield, spent a de- 
lightful vacation abroad, stopping 
at England, Scotland, France, Italy 
and Holland. Miss Price was a dele- 
gate to the International Federa- 
tion of University Women at Am- 
sterdam and attended some of the 
university lectures at Oxford. 


Miss Julia Scofield is now libra- 
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rian of the Carthage Public Li- 
brary, her election having occurred 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mrs. Duane Pennock. 


Miss Frances Simpson, assistant 
director of the University of Illi- 
nois Library School, spent her 
summer vacation in California. 


Miss Belle Steuernagel, librarian 
of the Belleville Public Library, ad- 
dressed the Optimist club on Au- 
gust 3. Miss Steuernagel spoke 
upon the public library and exten- 
sion work, bringing out the read- 
ing opportunities to be had through 
the library. 


Mrs. Millicent Wiley of Elmwood 
died May 21, following a several 
months’ illness. She was a mem- 
ber of the local library board and 
was active in many organizations 
of the community which will 
mourn her death. 


Miss Alice Williams was princi- 
pal speaker at a Kiwanis club 
luncheon at which she spoke of the 
establishment and development of 
the Moline Public Library, and 
mentioned several enjoyable books. 
Miss Williams also addressed a 
Parent-Teacher’s Association upon 
the subject of choosing children’s 
books. 


Miss Elsie Williams assumed her 
new duties as librarian of the Tus- 
cola Public Library on August 16. 
Miss Williams attended the Univer- 
sity of [Illinois library summer 
term of school. 


LIBRARY NOTES. 


Alton—Beginning November 1, 
the Hayner Public Library will be 
open nights until nine o’clock. Oth- 
er changes in schedule are the re- 
duction of non-resident patron fee 
to $1.00, introduction of duplicate 
pay copies, and change in stamp- 
ing date to date due. The plan of 
supplying books to the Clara Bar- 
ton school as a branch station has 


proved very satisfactory during 
the past year. 


Arcola—A bronze tablet has 
been presented to the library by 
the Literature and Art Division of 
the Woman’s club, in memory of 
Mrs. Marian C. McKinney, who 
was, during her lifetime, promin- 
ent in that organization. 
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Austin—The Austin Branch li- 
brary had a booth at the business 
men’s exhibit in September. New 
books were displayed and reading 
lists distributed. 


Batavia—An increase in the 
township library tax rate to 1.8 
mills was voted in April, 1926. 


Belleville—Recommendation has 
been made to secure exhibition 
space for historical relics in the 
Carnegie library building. The 
museum in which they are now 
housed is overcrowded and. it was 
suggested that the relics and docu- 
ments be separated. 


Cairo—The annual party for 
members of the vacation reading 
club was held in September. The 
library has been presented with 
four portfolios of local photo- 
graphs of views of Cairo which are 
a valuable addition to the pictorial 
history of Cairo. 


Carthage—The annual fall re- 
ception was held in the library 
room on October 5, with a special 
program at which presentation of 
the portrait of the late librarian, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pennock, was made. 


Champaign—In commemoration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Champaign Public Library, Dr. E. 
A. Kratz, the only remaining living 
member of the original library as- 
sociation, has prepared a booklet, 
“The History of the Champaign 
Public Library and _ Reading 
Room.” 


Chicago—The Chicago Public Li- 
brary board has accepted the offer 
of the Pullman Free School of 
Manual Training of a free site for 
a Roseland branch in which will be 
installed the 15,000 volumes of the 
Pullman library. The Pullman li- 
brary which now becomes a branch 
of the Chicago Public library was 
established forty-three years ago 
by George M. Pullman as a gift to 
the community. A petition signed 
by 560 patrons was presented to 
the Chicago Public library board, 
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urging the retention of Miss Ber- 
tha Ludlam, local librarian for 
many years. It is planned to erect 
a building during the year of 1927 
at a cost of $60,000 to $75,000. 

The staff from the forty branch 
libraries of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, consisting of more than 400 
members, held its annual confer- 
ence on June 26 with Miss Pear] I. 
Field, librarian of the Henry E. 
Legler Regional branch library as 
hostess. 


Earlville—The Earl Township 
Public Library has been granted an 
indefinite lease upon the library 
building owned by the city of Ea ‘l- 
ville. The library for the past few 
years has been maintained by a 
small township tax and the lease 
grants to the township the library 
property owned by the city for the 
consideration of one dollar. 


Elmwood—Through the death of 
Mrs. Millicent Wiley, the $150,000 
estate of E. J. Wiley, bequeathed to 
the library with the provision of a 
life interest to his wife, has now 
become library property. By the 
terms of the bequest the Morrison 
and Mary Wiley library will later 
be built as a memorial to Mr. 
Wiley’s father and mother. 


Evanston—tThe book truck 
which has become famous in the 
Evanston community has _ this 
summer completed its sixth year 
of service. 


Freeport—Library service to the 
hospitals, planned by Miss Ruth 
Hughes, librarian, and carried into 
operation by Miss Dorothy Phil- 
lips, has been received very en- 
thusiastically by the patients who 
look forward to the library’s bi- 
weekly distribution. 


Jacksonville—Six towns of rela- 
tive population—Jacksonville, 
Champaign, Kewanee, Cairo, Strea- 
tor and Granite City—have ar- 
ranged to compare circulation fig- 
ures for each month of the entire 
year, the results of the competition 
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to be recorded at the end of every 
month by graphic lines upon a 
chart on exhibit in the Jacksonville 
library. 

A Stay-at-home-travel-club tour 
for juvenile readers has been suc- 
cessfully conducted by the library 
under a plan by which children 
taking trips to the various coun- 
tries read certain books concerning 
the lands to which they obtain 
tickets. During the period of the 
travels, talks on the different coun- 
ties have been given by people who 
have traveled and have interesting 
— to relate to the chil- 

en. 


Kewanee—The public library 
has paid its last two building bond 
issues and is now entirely clear of 
debt. An anniversary endowment 
fund has been started through the 
gifts of friends for the purchase of 
books, in each of which a book 
plate giving the name of donor is 
placed. The Exchange club has al- 
so recently given funds for the pur- 
chase of fifty new books. 


La Harpe—The public library 
has 387 borrower’s cards in use. Of 
these, 99 are housewives, 30 are 
teachers, 2 are mechanics, 10 are 
attending college, 1 is a fireman, 
10 are farmers, 30 are club women, 
11 are clerks, 1 druggist, 1 minis- 
ter, 1 banker, 1 nurse, 1 barber, 
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and 1 photographer, and 188 chil- 
dren. 


Mattoon—The plan of convert- 
ing the library auditorium into a 
city museum has been recently 
considered by the board. 


Mendota — The Woman’s club 
was winner of a ten dollar prize, 
given by the Chicago Daily News 
for Woman’s clubs performing sig- 
nal services to their communities, 
The public library received its 
—_ of civic attention from the 
club. 


Oregon—The public library has 
been presented with a large Amer- 
ican flag and standard by the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary of the American 
Legion. 


Orion—The Western Township 
Public Library has received a flag 
and bronze tablet bearing the in- 
scription of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address from the Woman’s Relief 
Corps. 


Peoria—The summer circulation 
of the public library was greatex by 
5,000 this last summer than at the 
same period in 1925. 


Waukegan—Class room libraries 
have been established in all of the 
grade schools under the direction 
of the librarian of the public li- 
brary. 
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